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. THE COMPLETION OF THE BUNKER HILL MONUMENT. 


Tue Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company assembled at the 
Armory in Faneuil Hall at half past seven o’clock A. M., on the seventeenth 
day of June, 1843, in accordance with notification, for the purpose of partici- 
pating in the celebration of the completion of Bunker Hill Monument. 

The Company, acting and appearing in a civil capacity, were assigned to 
head the fourth division, being the oldest association represented on this 
occasion. 

The Record says that the Company was small in numbers, most of its 
members being abseit on duty in their respective companies, or in other 
capacities. 
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Gen. Samuel Chandler was. ; Chief Marshal, 

Major John C. Park. 8 : . Aid to Chief Marshal, 
Col. Peter Dunbar . 5 5 3 : BE * 

Col. Charles G. Greene . A A ‘ ee eS 

Major Abraham Edwards 2 5 oy a 
Lieut.-Col. Edward F. Hall. : : Assistant Marshal, 
Lieut. Stephen Rhoades . z - : 7 nS 


with a number of others, all of whom, as well as the above-named, were 
members of the Company. 

The colors of the Company were borne in advance. 

The day was fine, and nothing occurred to mar the ceremonies of the 
occasion. 

The address was delivered by the Hon. Daniel Webster, who performed 
the same duty seventeen years before, at the laying of the corner-stone of 
the Monument. 

The President of the United States was present on this occasion, 
accompanied by the heads of the departments of state. 


FUNERAL OF A REVOLUTIONARY HERO. 


The Company being notified to appear at the Armory at three o’clock 
P.M., on the second day of July, to perform the funeral honors at the burial 
of Josiah Cleveland,a Revolutionary veteran, who was a soldier at the battle 
of Bunker Hill, about one hundred and seventy-five appeared in line. 

This duty was performed at the invitation of prominent citizens of 
Charlestown, to pay a last respect to the aged veteran, who had died on 
his pilgrimage to the scene of his youthful glory and the monument of an 


everlasting fame. The Company returned to the Armory at nine 
o'clock Pp. M. 


THE TWO HUNDRED AND SIXTH FALL FIELD DAY. 


The Fall Field day was celebrated Oct. 2, by an excursion and target 
practice at West Cambridge. 


The Company, forty-three muskets, assembled at the Armory at one 


o’clock P.M., marched to Charlestown, and took the cars for West 
Cambridge, where a collation was served and target practice took place on 
ground at the rear of the hotel. = 

The first prize was awarded to Capt. Charles H. Stearns, and the 
second prize to Capt. Thomas Haviland. The prizes were silver medals. 

At six o'clock the Company sat down to a handsome dinner at the 
hotel. The time was enlivened by toasts and sentiment until half past seven 
o'clock, when the Company took cars for Boston, ‘and after marching 
through several streets, arrived at the Armory at half past cight o’clock. 


PROCEEDINGS. 5 


ANNIVERSARY. 


The two hundred and sixth anniversary of the Company was celebrated 
on the third day of June, 1844, on which occasion they were commanded 
by Lieut. Col. Newell A. Thompson, and other officers chosen at the anni- 
versary in 1843; the artillery being in command of Capt. Doe. 

The Brigade Band furnished the music on the occasion. 

The Company partook of the usual breakfast, after which the line of 
march was taken up for the State House, where they received his Excel- 
lency Gov. George N. Briggs and suite, accompanied by several distin- 
guished invited guests, and marched to the Rev. Mr. Barrett’s church, — 
the Twelfth Congregational Society, in Chambers Street,— to hear a dis- 
course from the Rev. George Putnam, of Roxbury, which was listened to 
by a full and delighted audience. 

The Record says that a circumstance highly creditable occurred this 
day, that not an individual member of the Company left the church dur- 
ing the service. 

After divine service the Company returned to Faneuil Hall, where the 
customary dinner was provided, under the direction of the Company, by 
Mr. John Wright. 

Previous to the sumptuous entertainment, prayers were offered by the 
chaplain. 

After the dinner, Major B. H. Norton, acting as toast-master of the 
day, in a very happy manner called forth most eloquent remarks from 
Gov. Briggs, Judge Williams, Speaker Walley of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, Col. George Tyler Bigelow, and other distinguished individu- 
als ; and the very happy and eloquent manner in which the commander, 
Lieut.-Col. Thompson, addressed the Company elicited their warmest 
approbation and applause. 

At the close of the dinner, the line of march was again taken up for the 
State House, and, receiving the governor and suite ard a large number 
of invited guests, proceeded to the Common, where the annual election 
took place, and the following officers were commissioned for the year 


1844-45 :— 
OFFICERS, 1844-45. Fe 


Captain. — Brig.-Gen. John S. Tyler. 

First Lieutenant. — Capt. Joseph Smith. 
Second Lieutenant. — Lieut. Ezra Trull. 
Adjutant. — Major B. H. Norton. 

First Sergeant. — Major Louis Dennis. 

Second Sergeant. — Major S. Abbot Lawrence. 
Third Sergeant. — Sergt. William Pratt Brown, 
Fourth Sergeant. — Sergi. Jarvis Braman. 
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Fifth Sergeant. — Ezra Forristall. 
Sixth Sergeant. — Charles Mayo. 
Treasurer. — Col. Thomas Hunting. 
Clerk. — Lieut. William Alline. 
Armorer.— Thomas Simpson. e 

The customary salutes were performed by the Company. 

The Company escorted the governor and suite to the State House, and 
returned to the armory at a quarter before eight o’clock. 

After passing several votes, — including one of thanks to the chaplain 
of the day for his eloquent discourse, — and appointing the commissioned 
officers of 1843-44 a committee to request a copy for publication, the 
Company were dismissed, well pleased with the day’s celebration. 


A 
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SERMON. 


AND THEY CRIED, THE SWORD OF THE LoRD AND OF GIDEON. 
Judges vii. 20. 


Tue Israelites were at war with the Midianites. Gideon 
was their leader. They considered it a religious war, enjoined 
on them by Jehovah for the destruction, of the idolaters. 
Gideon regarded himself as specially called and set apart by 
the Lord to conduct the host to victory. I disclaim all ability 
to understand and define the manner in which the will and 
the providence of God were actually manifested in his connec- 
tion with that people. The peculiarities of that connection, as 
represented in the earlier books of the Old Testament, are 
matters very difficult of interpretation. I presume not to say 
how far the true God really enjoined and approved the warlike 
proceedings and other conduct of the Israelites and their lead- 
ers, as described in their sacred books. But there is no doubt 
they felt assured that they were acting under the divine guid- 
ance and sanction. So it has generally been with rude nations 
in their wars. Religious solemnities have attended their 
blood-red _ banners. They appeal to the gods for aid, and 
ascribe to the divine hand the glory of victories and the wealth 
of conquests. By such people war has been deemed the most 
sacred as well as the most noble of human employments. 
Their enemies are the enemies of their god or gods. 

Our text was the religious war-cry of Israel, “The sword of 
the Lord and of Gideon,” God and their general; as in 
modern times, God and the guardian saint. “God and St. 
George” was the old war-cry of England. The Arabian stand- 
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ard was called the banner of God and of Mahomet. Their 
war-cry was “ Allah and his prophet.” War was perhaps the 
most sacred ordinance of their religion. ‘The sword,” says 
Mahomet, “is the key of heaven, A night spent in arms is of 
more avail than two months of fasting and prayer. Whoso- 
ever falls in battle, his sins are forgiven ; at the day of judg- 
ment his wounds shall be resplendent as vermilion and odorif- 
erous as musk; and the loss of his limbs shall be supplied by 
the wings of angels and cherubim.” The courage of the Ma- 
hometan soldiery was literally a religious enthusiasm. 

“The sword of the Lord and of Gideon,” shouted the host of 
Israel, as they rushed to the work of death, and slaughtered 
the foe as in Jehovah’s service. 

I have taken this military text as not inappropriate to this 
occasion, for I stand here at the instance and in the presence 
of those who may be regarded as the representatives of the 
military force of our Commonwealth. But I do not stand 
here to sound a trumpet, or to arouse the belligerent spirit in 
my hearers. I believe that no causes have existed for many 
years, that none exist now, and that none are likely to arise 
in any time within reach of our foresight, to require or per- 
mit our rulers, either as Christians themselves or as presiding 
over a Christian people, to involve the nation in any foreign 
war. It seems indeed to be agreed among all wise and 
practical men, Christian or heathen, Jew or Gentile, that mili- 
tary preparation and military organization is necessary to a 
nation’s safety, — aye, and to its peace. The physical force of a 
people must be banded and armed, or be in a state of readiness 
to be banded and armed at the briefest notice, both as the 
means of national defence in case of foreign aggression, and 
for the maintenance in the last resort of civil law and social 
order: the guaranty of right against whomsoever, at home or 
abroad, would violate it. But all good citizens, both upon 
grounds of worldly policy and of Christian righteousness and 
love, will unite in deprecating, removing, and averting the 
occasions for the exercise of that force. 


SERMON. II 


I am no advocate of war, It is rather my wish to show how 
great would be the sin and absurdity of it, for us, in our time, 
in the present state of society, and with only such inducements 
or provocations as are, or are likely to be, presented. The 
peace men are right so far. They have common-sense and 
worldly wisdom and the spirit of the gospel on their side. 

But I must take room to say, that the manner in which the 
subject of war is usually treated by the peculiarly active and 
philanthropic friends of peace is unsatisfactory, presenting 
partial and one-sided views of the spirit and influence of wars 
in past times. The devastations and horrors of war, the 
wickedness it springs from, and the woes it inflicts,— these are 
fully set forth as they ought to be, with appalling statistics of 
crime and death and misery. Be it so, and let no jot of the 
startling truth be bated. But this is not the whole state of 
the case, and the rest of it ought not to be suppressed, either 
in justice to the history of man or the providence of God. 

Wars have sprung from the bad passions of men, and been 
conceived in iniquity ; but though devilish in their origin, they 
have been divine in many of their uses. God has used them 
for great and beneficent ends. He has made the wrath of 
man to praise him. He has wrought out dreadful yet salutary 
retributions by the sword. By its means many an empire has 
been swept from the earth } but it has not been till by their 
corruptions they have deserved it, and the earth was weary 
of them. It has not been till they had proved false to their 
mission, till they became a blight upon the soil they eccupied, 
and a stench in the nostrils of the All-wise, and a hindrance to 
the world’s progress towards a better condition. 

War has been a test, —a rude, stern, and indirect one, yet 
the only one that the state of the world has admitted of; 
a test of a nation’s right to exist and take up the-world’s room. 
Single battles, separate campaigns, may have often gone 
against the right, against the interests m ankind and the 

presumed designs of a wise Providence ; but the broader and 
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final results of wars have ever been favorable to the human 
condition on the large scale, such as Providence takes into 
view, and in the long run such as Providence provides for. 
Rarely, if ever, has a nation been vanquished and broken up 
by war, till it was rotted by vice, enervated by luxury, or dis- 
tracted with anarchy ; become depraved and worthless, physi- 
cally and morally incapable of holdin its place and doing a 
nation’s work for the well-being and progress of mankind, — the 
work which it must do, or be palsied, shattered, and swept 
away. When a people reach this point of degeneracy, and the 
terrible handwriting shines out from the wall, then Providence 
comes in and plays off sin against sin to accomplish by awful 
means a beneficent end. Attila was, — by no merit of his own, 
but he was, —as he impiously said, the scourge of God. The 
ambition, cupidity, and blood-thirstiness of the spoiler are 
instruments which God does not approve or employ ; but as 
they exist, and will have expression and exercise, he makes 
them subservient to his retributions on the guilty and the lost, 
and to his far-seeing designs for the world’s improvement. 

Meantime the guilty destroyers suffer their punishments 
abundantly as they go on with unhallowed hearts in their 
providential work. And they but await a similar retribution 
and the same doom, if they, too, in their turn prove faithless 
to their trust and become cumberers of the ground. They 
bide their time, and must be true to themselves and to the 
divine purpose or perish in like manner, It is thus only that 
nations fall. “So certain it is,” says a historian, “that a 
nation is never deserted by destiny so long as it does not 
desert itself.” And so certain it is, that when a nation has 
become hopelessly false to its trust, and a long-suffering God 
can bear with it no longer, the sword of the destroyer is at 
hand, the fit instrument of its dissolution and removal. 

History in its grander epochs and catastrophes is a continu- 
ous illustration of these remarks. And it will be found almost 
or quite universally the case that the conquering nation, which 
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by the power of arms has gotten for itself a name and a place 
in the earth, has been a better race than the vanquished one 
that it has driven out and superseded ; possessing a fresher and 
more vigorous life, more moral simplicity and purity, and bet- 
ter fitted, for a time at least, to fulfil the responsibility of 
a national existence, and carry forward the work of human 


‘melioration. This is obvious enough in the revolutions of the 


ancient world, from the extermination of the Midianites by the 
sword of Gideon to the destruction of the Roman power by 
Northern barbarians in the West, and the Turks in the East- 
Nor would it be easy to find exceptions in modern history : 
not in the early conquests of England, not in India or Egypt, 
not in North America or South, not in Mexico or even Poland. 
Our sympathies may often run strongly for the vanquished and 
fallen ; every moral principle and every human affection may 
protest in righteous indignation against thé outrage upon 
humanity and right exhibited by the triumphant aggressors ; 
but if we look back calmly over the bloody course of history, 
we can see how an overruling God, who seeth the end 
from the beginning, has used the guilty violence of man 
for his own glory, and from the calamities of individual 
nations and men deduced results of permanent good to the 
race. Those wicked and woful events have been, under Provi- 
dence, so many successive steps in the world’s great march 
towards a higher and happier civilization ; and taking mankind 
as they have been, we cannot see how those steps, dreadful as 
they are, could have been omitted without involving utter and 
universal degeneracy, and the total extinction of human civili- 
zation, virtue, and hope long ago consummated. 

And in regard to those wars which in all ages have wrought 
havoc and misery without being attended by the extermi- 
nation or subjugation of nations, as degraded and worthless, 
these, growing out of the sins and necessities of society, — 
these have been turned to account by the all-wise Provi- 
dence for the advancement of the race. They have inflicted 

e 
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punishments, removed obstacles, diffused light, imparted 
vigor, purified the moral and social atmosphere, begotten 
liberty, operated to set mankind forward. It is sad to think 
that the world has needed such appalling retributions, such 
bloody discipline, such harsh means of relief and melior- 
ation. But it has needed them, could not do without them, 
and contained in its unholy heart elements that must have 
this vent. The world—such a world — needed such means, 
and supplied them in full and irrepressible abundance ; and a 
merciful Providence, bolder than our hearts, has used them, 
has let them work, and out of the din and strife, the carnage 
and the grief, has brought forth in due time gracious and 
gladdening results, 

The crusades, the wars of Europe that followed the Refor- 
mation of the sixteenth century, the civil wars of England, 
and the war of twenty-five years’ duration beginning from 
the downfall of the old French monarchy and ending at 
Waterloo, — these wars and many others would serve well for 
illustration, but I must not dwell on them. The philosoph- 
ical thinker will find himself unable to conceive how the 
history of such a world as this, with a divine Providence over 


‘it, could have been other than a history of wars. To 


have dispensed with wars, it would have been necessary 
either that human character should have been miraculously 
changed, or that the progress of mankind towards liberty, in- 
telligence, virtue, and happiness should have ages ago stopped 
and turned backward. 

At an enormous price, you will say, were these benefits 
purchased for the succeeding generation: at the cost of the 
substance, the quiet, and the lives of millions of victims. 
Yes, an enormous and terrible price indeed ; we shudder in 
contemplation of the stupendous outlay. But who are we, 
that we should seize the balance in which the divine hand 
weighs the good against the evil? Who are we, to charge 
the Almighty that his judgments on the guilty have been 
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too severe, or that the sufferings he has permitted to fall 
on the innocent have been more than was good for their 
chastening, or that his consolations have been insufficient to 
those who have been afflicted through others’ unrighteous- 
ness, or that the shortening of the days of his children has 
been a loss to their undying souls? Who are we, to ques- 
tion that the compensations of eternity shall equalize the 
unequal allotments, if they be unequal, of this disturbed and 
transitory life ? 

War has been the school of our race; and taking mankind 
as they have been, we cannot show what milder school would 
have answered the purpose. War has been the stern disci- 
pline, costly but necessary, by which the race has been trained 
and prepared —I maintain the paradox —trained and pre- 
pared step by step in the slow order of His providence with 
whom a thousand years are as one day; trained and prepared 
for the blessings of peace and the relations of amity. We 
cannot see, are not competent to say, how it could have been 
otherwise. 

There is another view of war, which vindicates the Provi- 
dence which has permitted human passion and sin to find 
therein its exercise and its retribution. 

Some of the noblest qualities of human character have been 
nurtured and manifested in war. There must be some moral 
defect in the mind that is so engrossed with the pains and 
sacrifices caused by war, the loss of life and treasure, as to 
have no sympathy and admiration for the generous and lofty 
traits of spirit and character which it has often elicited and 
developed. 

Says a late writer, and one who is no friend to unnecessary 
wars: “Ability in the adaptation of means to ends, courage, 
endurance, and perseverance, a complete conquest over some 
of the most universal weaknesses of our nature, the victory 
over some of its most powerful temptations, — these are the 
qualities displayed in action, particularly in war; and it is 
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our deep sympathy with these qualities, much more than any 
fondness for scenes of horror and blood, which has made de- 
scriptions of battles so generally attractive. He who can read 
these without interest differs, I am inclined to think, from the 
mass of mankind rather for the worse than for the better ; 
he rather lacks some noble qualities which other men have, 
than possesses some which other men lack.” — Arnold's Int. 
Lect. on Hist. 

Some of the best models of human nature, such as we could 
ill afford to spare from the world’s history, have been formed 
in camps and fleets. Battle-fields and beleaguered cities have 
not seldom been the theatres in which have been displayed 
traits of moral greatness and beauty, such as we cannot con- 
template without feeling more faith both in man and in God. 

Mere brute courage is a cheap virtue. I do not laud that, 
but the patriotism, the disinterestedness, the self-denial and 
extreme endurance, of want, pain, and death, in unreserved 
devotion to altar, home, and country. These are not cheap 
virtues, they are rare and costly ones; and they have been 
developed in wars, in periods of the world when there was noth- 
ing else to develop them and they had no other sphere. It 
becomes us to admire the truly heroic wherever we behold it, 
and to thank God for it. Seeing mankind were as they were 
as to ignorance, passion, and sin, I rejoice in the passage of 
history that tells me of Leonidas and his band offering up 
their lives for their country. Taking the heart of Europe and 
its rulers as it was,— far, very far from the kingdom of heaven, 
but taking it as it was,—I am glad that the siege of Saragossa, 
as one of many instances, has revealed to me how much, even 
then and there, men and women could do and endure for the 
institutions and the homes that they loved. And the Vendean 
war, too, — I rise to new conceptions of the moral capabilities of 
my race as I contemplate those brave and simple-minded men 
contending amid the smoking ruins of their dwellings and vine- 
yards, flying from valley to valley before the brand and the 
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sword, and resisting still till every town was destroyed, every 
corn-field ravaged, every leader cut down, every band dispersed, 
sacrificing everything and yielding never, and doing and suf- 
fering all, for the religion they truly believed in, and the king 
whom they revered and trusted in — wisely or foolishly as you 
please, but really —as their protector, friend, and father. 

Or farther back, the Covenanters of Scotland; protesting 
against the partial and hostile view which the great novelist 
has given of them, — when I see those men of iron submitting to 
be hunted like beasts from rock to rock, in famine, exile, suf- 
fering, death, because they loved their faith more than pros- 
perity and peace, and feared God more than relentless man, 
and would follow conscience though it led to sure destruction, 
— when I consider such men and their doings, I learn, what is 
not to be learned from every scene and every day’s observa- 
tion, what possibilities of heroic moral greatness are lodged 
in the soul of man ; and I can but adore the Providence that 
brings forth such fruit of celestial flavor from the accursed 
tree of human sin, 

As some flowers give forth their sweetest fragrance only 
when crushed, so the soul of man manifests some of its diviner 
elements only under the pressure of dire calamities, and in 
those dreadful straits where woe and death must be faced for 
the right; and for this manifestation war has furnished the 
occasion, and with all its sins and miseries, has not been 
unfruitful of the highest good. The brightest pages of history 
are those which show that man is capable of fearing some 
other things more than want or pain or death, and is capable 
of loving some other things more than his money, his ease, 
his pleasure, his safety, or even dear life. When you see this 
you see true exaltation, man raised almost above himself, and 
you are raised as you contemplate and admire; and it is a sad 
and humiliating truth, but yet a truth, that it is in the history 
of wars, of man’s deadliest crimes and curses, you must look 
for the elevating spectacle, and its ennobling influence, 
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Thus it is that the statistics of national debts and taxes, 
and fields desolated and lives sacrificed, although important 
to be presented, do not present the whole of the case. There 
is this other aspect of the case, and it is well to consider it ; 
for but for that, we might deny a Providence, misjudge man- 
kind, and despair of their destiny. 

We here and now deprecate war, and well we may; but in 
our speculations on the general subject, let us be reasonable. 
We must not judge sweepingly the men of other times and 
different circumstances ; men who, by the spirit of their age 
and the necessities of their condition, felt themselves called to 
this dread arbitrament of the right. Men among the world’s 
best and greatest, believing in the righteousness of their 
cause, have warred conscientiously. To their apprehension it 
has often been areligious thing to wield the destroying sword. 
In all sincerity and devoutness have they appealed to the God 
of battles to prosper the right. 

In the most critical period of the war waged by Napoleon 
against the independence of the European states, we are told 
of a regiment of German youths, who, as they were marching 
up to the decisive shock of battle, fell down upon their knees 
by a spontaneous impulse, long lines and ranks, and poured 
forth, with one accord, one brief and fervid prayer to heaven that 
God would save their dear fatherland and nerve their right 
arms to strike effectually for its deliverance. Another mo- 
ment, and the strife began. Whose heart does not bound up 
in sympathy with that earnest outbreak of believing piety 
and self-forgetting supplication, and who is competent to deny 
that the holy God may hear with complacency the invocation 
of disinterested valor and patriotism, and smile upon the 
righteous side? Cannot that eye, and should not ours, dis- 
cern and delight in the beauty of holiness even on the field of 
carnage ? 

IT have said distinctly, and I repeat, that war has its origin 


in wicked hearts, and its course in deplorable calamity and 
awful retribution ; and I have said and repeat that for us, in 


| 
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our time, no cause has arisen or can now be foreseen that 
could justify or excuse a war. Here and now, or recently or 
prospectively, any serious purpose of war indicates a reck- 
less blusterer, or a self-seeking demagogue, or a mercenary 
calculator of the price of blood, or an unholy hater of the 
prosperity and welfare of other nations. Whatare the objects 
which have been recently or are now spoken of, either lightly 
or wickedly, as occasions for war? Look at them. Some 
nice discriminations, so nice that wise and great men cannot 
understand nor clearly explain them, about the usages of the 
seas, the right of visitation and of search, — matters on which 
it is clear that both parties mean right, even if they do not 
mean the same thing,—or the question of the comparative 
merits of two parties of marauders on the lakes, or the destiny 
of a few negro slaves who by stress of weather have been so 
fortunate as to regain their natural rights on a foreign shore 
or the possession, for stumpage or a road, of a few miles more 
or less of frost-bound mountain and morass of doubtful own- 
ership in the Northeast, or some more genial acres on which 
the greed of gain and power may have cast its lustful eye for 
a cotton-field and a slave market in the Southwest, or the 
more favorable adjustment of an unknown dividing line through 
a howling wilderness beyond the Rocky Mountains, 

These are the subjects with which some public men have 
connected or do connect the thought of ,war, with all its pen- 
alties and horrors, appealing stealthily to whatever there is 
of restlessness, recklessness, or bitterness in the heart of the 
people. Itis for such pretences, if any, that our rulers must 
dare to awake the demon sleeping in the national bosom, and 
let slip the dogs of war. Happily, some of these questions are 
put to rest through the moderation of the people and the 
wisdom of statesmen ; but some of them are still open, and 
of course questions of such petty magnitude will always be 
arising. And if we should ever be led to make any such 
matter an occasion of war, what must be said of such a war? 
The abhorrence of mankind and the curse of God must rest 
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upon it from first to last. To open the temple of Janus, at 
this time of day, for such cause,— for a little money, ora little 
land, for a point of etiquette, for the terms of an apology, or 
the issue of a lawsuit, —if indeed the nation could do it or 
permit, then we have not arrived at such a stage of civilization, 
morality, and worldly wisdom as we had hoped, and we may 
yet need the lessons and terrible retributions of war, that 
through our sins and sufferings our posterity may be brought 
to reason. God save us from the guilt and folly! 

It is not merely for the loss of life and treasure that war for 
such causes is to be deprecated. We could bear this, and 
perhaps find final benefit in the sacrifice. If we were drawn 
to arms by foreign aggression, made to suffer for righteousness’ 
sake, called to fight for freedom and conscience, for our aitars 
and our homes, for a cause that would call forth the moral 
energies of a united people and rekindle some flashes of the 
old heroic spirit, whereby we might forget our gains and com- 
forts, and merging all private and narrow interests in an enno- 
bling enthusiasm for the country and the right, and raising 
the nation’s heart in prayer for God’s blessing and protection, 
—ifthis might be, I could imagine that the sacrifices should be 
repaid by the purifying and exalting influence. But no such 
cause exists or threatens. It can hardly come to us in our day 
and our position. In such a war as we must have, if we have 
any, the intensest zealethat would be awakened must be such a 
one as already debases us enough: a zeal for lucrative offices, 
for higher prices, and for contracts for supplies. We should 
have brave men, soldiers who would remember their lineage and 
know nothing but their duty ; but the strongest feeling would 
centre in the loan office, the ballot-box, and the commissary’s 
department. In such a war we could not attain to a touch of 
the old heroic spirit. God would bring good out of it, as 
always, somewhere and to somebody ; but not the less would 
be our guilt and suffering, our foolishness and degradation. 
We could not ask Heaven’s blessing, nor expect it. Success 
would hurt us, in the soul of the people, more than defeat. 
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No, we cannot have a justifiable and a necessary war ; none 
wherein we could inscribe God’s name on our banners; none 
in which to raise the religious war-cry of Israel; none sus- 
ceptible of a moral glow or greatness, either in the inception 
or prosecution. 

The truth is, moral sentiment and religious feeling run not 
in that direction. Our circumstances admit of a happier direc- 
tion. We raise armaments and build fleets, not to encour- 
age or provoke war, but rather to prevent the necessity of 
it, and secure safe and honorable peace. It would be impos- 
sible for us now to connect any religious feeling or any 
moral sympathy with any war, except the most strictly de- 
fensive and absolutely necessary one; such a one, indeed, as 
there is hardly the slightest reason to apprehend. 

By the disciplinary preparation of various agencies and 
means in past tirnes, and war itself as one of them, God has 
brought us and that portion of mankind with which we are 
most connected to a point at which war is not necessary. 
Be it so, and thank God that it is so. Speed the time 
when the nations of the earth shall learn war no more. Not 
the arts by which to destroy life and ravage fields and sack 
cities, and carry havoc by fire and sword, but the arts by 
which life is prolonged, nations cemented in friendly ties 
by reciprocal benefits, and plenty, comfort, and safety carried 
to every man’s dwelling, and the law of love made operative 
through the earth, — these are the legitimate arts of our more 
favored times, the only arts on which we, in our position, can 
in good faith invoke the divine blessing, and go forth to 
prosecute in God’s name. , 

Our position in this respect is peculiar as compared with 
that of any nation in former ages, and it involves peculiar 
dangers as well as occasions of rejoicing. Peculiar dangers, I 
say: the dangers of peace. We must remember that here- 
tofore nations have sped as fast to ruin in the Delilah lap of 
peace as under the murderous scourge of war. Heretofore it 
has proved that the energies of a people have decayed and their 
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moral life died out and their national existence hastened to its 
end, as soon as they became powerful enough or insensible and 
inefficient enough to put off their armor, and cultivate only the 
arts of peace. It is peace that has destroyed their vigor and 
dissolved them in selfish luxury, emasculated the national mind, 
and trained them to be an easy prey to intestine divisions and 
the hand of the spoiler. 

And _ now we have that fearful experiment to try, we ought 
to look to its perils as well as rejoice in its privileges. It is 
now to be seen whether we can and will preserve and nourish 
that moral vitality and vigor, that high and healthy tone of 
character, by which, and by which alone, a nation can live. In 
ancient nations that vitality was preserved, while it was pre- 
served, by the energizing influence of stern war ; here and now 
it must be preserved, if preserved at all, amid the pursuits and 
interests of peace. And we shall find ourselves fatally mis- 
taken if we imagine that peace as such is safety, and insures 
national health and perpetuity. If we put our trust in our 
money-making, in commercial thrift, the improvement of me- 
chanic arts, the extension of our borders, the multiplying of our 
numbers, the development of our resources, — if we build on 
these only, we build on the sand and shall be swept away. 
These alone are not safety nor a pledge of safety ; no, nor even 
of health or longevity. All these things raise no barrier against 
degeneracy, disruption, and decay ; there must be also an intense 
moral life, a soul's life, a spiritual element, an infusion of 
other than animal energies, of high sentiments and heroic 
activities. There must be these things, or else our peaceful 
prosperity becomes the mire in which we shall wallow till we 
sink in it and deservedly perish. And since from our position 
we are not to nourish these elements of life amid the hardships 
and self-denials of a righteous and justifiable war, we must 
nourish them otherwise. 

Neither our danger nor our security lies in war. Our dan- 
gers lie in the apathetic atheism and the intense mammonism 
tending toa low, self-seeking, uninspired animalism, in which 
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prudence becomes the highest virtue, and personal comfort 
the highest good,—dangers more insidious and more fatal 
than the machinations of foreign courts or the assaults of 
hostile fleets and armies; and our security must lie in the 
sanctifying power of Christian faith and righteousness. This 
it is, or nothing, that must mitigate our worldliness and spirit- 
ualize our life, and be the preserving salt, the quickening leaven. 
If wars are to cease in earth, as we hope and pray, then the 
kingdom of God must come in, or else the old discipline of 
war must return, or else a ruin worse than war. 

I turn back to our text for the brief moral of my discourse. 
There is something for us to learn of those old warlike days 
when Gideon led forth his people to the fight. We like not 
the bloody pursuits of those heroes of ancient Israel ; we are 
glad that their work has not fallen to us, —is not bequeathed to 
our time ; they are not altogether the patterns for us to copy: 
but remember, this one thing they did, the one essential thing, 
— their work, such as it was, they pursued religiously from the 
high level of faith and devotion. They had no doubt of its 
morality, They went to their work, such as it was, under the 
sanction of a religious conscience. From their hearts they 
called on God. They believed in him with all their souls ; 
they invoked his aid, they sought his approbation, they gave 
him the glory. And this is the lesson for us to learn, — “ The 
sword of the Lord and of Gideon!” Our work, such as it is, — 
not war, but a better and happier work, — our work we also 
must carry on in God’s name, with the restraining, elevating 
influence of an earnest and living faith, and infuse a soul into 
it that shall make it a work of righteousness, —a service of 
God, — else peace will be no boon, prosper as we may; else 
we fall below those old warriors, less blessed of God and less 
worthy to be blessed, and they shall rise up against us in the 
Judgment, against us as more faithless than they to our trust 
and mission, 

Gentlemen of the Ancient and Honorable Artillery Com- 
pany, let me take it upon me in the name of our Common- 
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wealth to thank you for your efforts and determination to 
maintain in our midst the patriotic spirit of our fathers. Let 
me interpret this your goodly array as a pledge that, if the 
day of peril come, and foreign foes threaten, you will go forth 
in the spirit of your fathers, to do their work again and do it 
well. God grant —it is my prayer, and I doubt not yours — 
that occasion may not come; I believe it will not: but if it 
come, quit you like men. 

I perceive that in your array to-day you give the place of 
honor and precedence to the civil authorities: be that a 
pledge that you will ever regard yourselves, and the physical 
force which you represent, as subordinate to the civil power, 
ever ready to obey its mandates, whether to do or to forbear, 
ready to be the defenders of civil order, the right arm of law, 
and the guaranty of right. 

Once more, you have come up to-day to God’s house, you 
have desired to hear the voice of prayer, and have hushed 
your martial sounds at the door of the sanctuary: be that a 
token of your abhorrence of all unsanctified force, all unright- 
cous war, all ungodly strife. 

And yet again, this is but a holiday parade. These are 
your unusual garbs; the sword and the musket are unwonted 
instruments ; to-morrow they are laid aside; you return to 
the common pursuits of industry ; you are citizen soldiers ; 
you are men of peace ; with you, as with us all, the tempta- 
tions and dangers, the hopes and ambitions and interests of 
life are not in tented fields, or the trumpet’s call, or the shock 
of arms. In the pursuits of peace chiefly, you must serve your 
country, and fight her battles and your own, and do your 
work as men and citizens. The sphere of peaceful industry 
is yours. Ibid you sanctify that sphere ; hallow God’s name 
there. There kindle the fires of religion, by which alone the 
individual soul is saved, and the public weal sustained. There 
call upon the Lord and serve him, and show forth the right- 
eousness which exalteth a nation, 


